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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Barrp Prize Oration.—Lz Roy Gresham, MARYLAND. 


EHOLD two sisters. There they stand; now clasping 

hands in fond embrace, now breathing defiance and 
deadly hatred. Religion and Philosophy. Each the em- 
bodiment of a human yearning; each the incarnation of 
truth itself. The one, the truth which God imparts to man 
in his earliest childhood; the other, the truth which God 
permits man to seek for himself at maturity. 

There is a period in the life of nations when men are 
children. Every idea, and every impulse, is childlike and 
simple. It is a time which offers little chance for original 
thought. Philosophy is an evening flower, which blooms 
only when the noon-tide glare of national life is ended. 
Cicero and Seneca, Lucretius and Antonine, light their 
torches, only to tell to Rome that night is at hand. The 
great Arabian philosophers are but the forerunners of 
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Mohammedan downfall. And Athens; O, look at Athens; 
The days of her glory are no more. Where now are her 


wooden walls? Where are Aristides and Delos? Where - 


is Pericles, now? Hark! Lysander is thundering at the 
gates of the Piraeus. Athens is fallen! Her sun is set in 
blood and darkness! But look! Who are these who emerge 
from the smouldering ruins? Whose is that Silenian figure, 
grotesque and ugly? Whose that noble frame, and god- 
like brow? Who is this, with cold, impassive mien, pacing 
to and fro within the agora? Who are these, you ask? 
These are the moulders of national thought, springing, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes of national freedom. 

And so it is everywhere. Not until foreign oppression 
drives him from the sphere of active achievement; not until 
some extraneous power bars the gates to political life, does 
man turn to explore the realm of thought. 

But whence, then, comes the truth which God imparts to 
primitive man? Is it unsought and gratuitous? Turn the 
pages of history, and there you will read the answer. There 
you will find that the great principles of religious truth are 
inborn; they come, direct, from the hand of the Creator. 
Before the day-dawn of history, when men were groping in 
the darkness of savage ignorance, even then did the torch 
of God-sent religion lighten the world with the promise of 
better things. 

True it is that every creed has had its own particular 
founder. Confucius, Moses, Zoroiister, each has left a 
legacy; but that legacy is, in most cases, naught but a 
formulation of great religious principles, as old as the race 
itself. Man and man’s religion are coéval. 

But soon the time is come when men are no longer chil- 
dren. Now they can see and think for themselves, and 
now before their gaze unfolds a new world—a world of 
truth no less divine because it is the product of God-given 
faculties. 

But is religion dead? Does the morning star in the 
firmament of human knowledge pale before the blaze of 
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civilized culture? Has man ceased to be a religious 
animal when he becomes ‘a philosopher? Tell me this, 
and you have either met or established modern agnosticism. 
Does philosophy supplant religion, or were they designed 
to stand side by side, resplendent pillars in the archway of 
truth ? 

This is the question which now confronts us. And where 
shall we seek an answer? From philosopher and dialec- 
tician? Would we ask of those whose intellectual power 
has dwarfed and stifled their affections if faith and reason 
are codrdinate? Better to ask of the criminal on yonder 
scaffold if laws are just and penalties meet! The man of 
massive brain can as little voice the sentiments of humanity 
as can the blind enthusiasm of an anti-Gnostic dogmatist. 
Pure intellect is as biased as fanaticism. Would we study 
religion with Hume, then let us study philosophy with 
Tertullian. 

Nay! Let us find a man whose every pulse-beat will be 
the echo of the great throbbing heart of humanity; a man 
in whom we shall see, incarnate, every thought and every 
feeling of his fellow-men. Let us find a man who will be 
to the world at large what Goethe was to the age in which 
he lived, and of him we may ask the question, “ Does phi- 
losophy supplant religion ?” 

When we study the life of grand old Bishop Berkeley— 
the] gentleman, the scholar, the philanthropist; when we 
look upon the gray hairs of our venerable ex-President, and 
think of his career, renowned in both thought and religion ; 
when we contemplate the lives of such men as these, we can 
but realize that they alone have fathomed the double long- 
ing of the human soul. They alone have embodied the 
fact that our nature craves spiritual as well as intellectual 
truth. That man without philosophy is the helpless victim 
of a childish credulity; that man without religion is a 
motiveless puppet on the stage of life. Christianity itself, 
unsupported by the pillars of reason and philosophy, would 
be naught but a mouldering heap of dogmatic principles. 
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Philosophy, unless it be crowned with that obligatory rever- 
ence which religion alone can supply, would be a Parthenon 
without a frieze, a column without a capital. 

Show me the noblest philosophy the world ever saw; 
show me the grandest system of ethical truth which man’s 
brain can devise, and it will crumble into nothing without 
that sentiment of love, of duty, which binds it together and 
renders it eternal! Where are the ancient philosophies 
now? Where are the Stoics and their morality? Surely 
such teachings as theirs should live forever, and yet they 
have long since passed into that deep oblivion whence none 
but the student would care to recall them. But Confucius 
and Gautama Buddha, promulgating doctrines no more sub- 
lime, have left an undying heritage to millions of benighted 
souls. 

Tell me, ye who have read the story of human thought 
and human feeling; tell me, ye of noble heart and unbiassed 
mind, shall we take from man the belief in the supernatural; 
shall we destroy that sense of awe and responsiblity which 
gives to every creed its motive? Then let us blot the sun 
from heaven, that he may not behold the scenes which 
follow ! 

But, says the skeptic, how is it possible, when almost 
every religion contains what is confessedly false; when all 
have at times taught doctrines essentially misguiding; how 
is it possible that what is in itself untrue should furnish the 
motive for human life? But stop! We must remember 
that the truth and the elevating power of every religion is 
not absolute, but relative. A creed which might supply the 
Hottentot with the highest motive his mind could grasp, to 
us would be a low and degrading fetichism. Search the 
the world over and you will find no religion so base, no 
superstition so barbarous, but it contains, in some form or 
other, that belief in the supernatural, that sense of responsi- 
bility, which is the guiding star of man’s existence. No 
matter how false may be its doctrines, no matter how 
ghastly its worship, every religion possesses a constraining 
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power. And that power is entirely independent of the 
absolute truth of the religion itself. It makes little difter- 
ence in the lives of men whether their religion be objectively 
true or not; if they believe it, it is true for them, and their 
motives and their actions will be just the same.* What if 
a rigid asceticism does not secure the favor of the gods; 
what if children burned in the arms of Moloch do not 
appease that dread divinity; can that affect the lives of 
devotees? What if God did not hear the prayers ot Chris- 
tian men; if they could persuade themselves that He did 
hear and answer, would their devotion waver or their zeal 
grow cold? 

Then let men keep their religion, whether you and I 
believe it to be true or not. Though for us there be not one 
grain of truth in all that their hearts have believed from 
childhood; though to us the sublime and simple story which 
they have heard from the lips of their mothers seem vain 
and false; though we believe their infant faith and their 
infant prayers to be naught but an idle mockery, still let it 
not be said that we have robbed mankind of that which 
alone af all their beliefs could be a motive for their daily 
existence. O, leave to men their religion; for religion alone 
can give them something to hope for and something to love. 

Nay, the more we study human wants and human yearn- 
ings, the better we grasp the needs of the men around us; 
the more nearly we can place ourselves in sympathy with 
the great busy world, of which we are but a part, the more 
fully do we realize that between religion and philosophy 
there exists a deep and abiding harmony—not a harmony 
such as Herbert Spencer has found in absolute mystery, but 
something grander and more profound: a harmony which 
binds together, in one unbroken unity, human thought and 
human love, which makes of man’s religion the motive for 
man’s philosophy. 

Le Roy Gresham. 


*We do not mean to say that a true religion will not bind a man to a higher course of 
conduct than a false one, but we do insist that it is belief which is the constraining power. 
A man will act as he thinks, whether he thinks rightly or not. 




















“No. 221.” 


SKATING SONG. 


<tr stars shine bright thro’ the frosty night, 
And the lake is smooth and glistening ; 
The moon hangs low o’er hills of snow, 
With shout and song the skaters go, 
While the silent pines are listening. 


The dark shores glide on either side, 
Their form in the dimness dying; 
How fleet, how fleet, our hurrying feet 
Their ringing music sharply beat, 
In the path of the North wind flying! 


No care I know can hasten so; 
We are far too fleet for sorrow; 
Our hearts are light, and our joyous flight 
Leaves all that is cheeriess far from sight, 
The past, and the fear for to-morrow. 


Then once more turn, the smooth lake spurn 
Beneath our feet, and glowing, 
A something real of joy we feel, 
While the ice resounds to the striking steel, 
And the Winter wind is blowing. 
Courtlandt Patterson Butler. 


“NO. 221.” 


IMMY was not really such a bad fellow at heart. True, 
he was a regular ne’er-do-weel and a street loafer. He 
had served a term in the penitentiary for burglary. His 
family had thrown him over long since. His mother had 
kept on sending a loving word to him, now and then, 
for a good while after his father sent him about his busi- 
ness. But even she bad not been heard from for almost a 
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year. He did not know the reason for this. Now and 
then he tried to think he did not care about it any more 
than he cared for anything else. Just now he was in a 
dangerous mood. He felt reckless and desperate. Often 
since he had left the penitentiary he had thought he would 
like to strike out again and take a fresh start. 

But that was not the way he felt now. If any of his asso- 
ciates should propose now to join with him in any crime 
whatever he would probably agree to it. He did not “ give 
a rap for anything,” he said to himself. There was no 
particular tangible reason for this mood of his. It was 
merely a result of his manner of life—-absolutely without a 
single real friend, loveless, and alone in the crowded city. 
He felt that way often nowadays. It was not hunger, for 
he was seldom in absolute want. He did odd jobs, now and 
then, and was lucky in getting work. He bad worked all 
day on the docks and had some change in his pocket after 
buying a dinner in one of those fifteen-cent eating houses 
on the Bowery. Nor was the cause of this evil mood to be 
found in useless regrets for the past. The past was not 
bothering Jimmy much these days. Of course, once in a 
while he did recollect and regret a good many things. But 
he was not doing that now as he walked up Third avenue 
in the rain. He was just angry at everything; angry at 
-the world and man. Lately his character had been becom- 
ing chronically sour. He was getting the reputation among 
his companions of being ill-natured. 

On the corner of 29th street he found a small knot of 
loafers, most of whom he knew. He stopped, and presently 
someone suggested that it was Saturday night. “A dhrop 
o’ the crathur” would bea good thing, and they all went 
into a neighboring dive saloon. It was to be expected that 
Jimmy would get drunk, being in the state of mind that 
he then was in. He stood there by the bar and drank 
cheap whisky and beer for a couple of hours. He was 
getting drunk, he knew, but he was neither glad nor sorry. 
He just drank ahead. He made no disturbance, but after 
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a while he went out and fell asleep in a lumber yard, over 
in the neighborhood of the 34th Street ferry. 

The last thing he remembered was the bar-room. In 
front of him was the bar-tender, a young man, with his 
hair carefully brushed back, and everything about him 
looking neat. In sharp contrast with this picture was the 
appearance of the other occupants of the room. The men 
standing at the bar had stupid, heavy faces. They wee 
unshaven and dirty, and their eyes were dull with drink. 
On one side of the room were two mere boys, drinking the 
cheapest and most impure of beer, and talking loudly in 
an attempt to draw everybody’s attention to the fact that 
they were drinking, and, what was more, getting drunk. 
Near them were a couple of old women, quarreling vocifer- 
ously over some trivial matter of no importance to either of 
them. Everybody drunk except one man, and he doing all 
he could to make all the rest drunk! 

Jimmy was awakened next morning by a little child, a 
girl of some four years or so. Coming quickly around a 
pile of lumber, she had stumbled over him and waked him 
up. She was a little bit frightened. Jimmy stared at her 
blankly a minute, and then growled, “ Go ’way, an’ leave 
me sleep, young un, can’t you?” 

The child did not go away, but stood there looking at 
him wistfully. She seemed to know instinctively, as child- 
ren always do, that this man was not very much to be 
feared. Presently she said, “I’m hungry.” Jimmy’s first 
impulse was to drive her away with a gruff answer, but the 
little girl was so pretty and gentle looking that, somehow or 
other, he felt drawn to her. He said absently, “I ain’t, not 
very.” 

Presently he sat up and stared at her. She was really a 
very pretty child. She had open dark blue eyes that 
seemed to express a great deal more than such a very 
young child could have to express. Her hair was not very 
dark, and was closely cut, like a boy’s. She was dressed 
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very plainly, but better than the ordinary children of the 
slums. She had shoes and stockings too. 

“ What’s your name?” asked Jimmy, not altogether 
unkindly. 

“T ain’t got no name, and I’m awful hungry an’ I want 
my breakfast,” answered the child. 

“You have n’t got any name?” said Jimmy in some sur- 
prise, temporarily ignoring the fact that she was hungry; 
“then maybe you can say what your father’s name is or 
where you live.” ’ 

*T ain’t got no father an’ I live over there in the river,” 
pointing with a little dirty finger. 

“O that’s it, eh?” said Jimmy, beginning to realize how 
matters stood. Probably the child was a foundling whom 
no one had been willing to adopt, and in some way she had 
managed to get away from where she belonged. “ What 
do they call you over there to Randall’s Island?” he con- 
tinued. 

“Oh! they generally call me Number 221. I haven’t had 
my breakfast and I’m so hungry and —” 

“Come along! I'll git you something to eat,” said Jimmy 
suddenly, jamping up. “ Yessir, I’ll be damned if I don’t 
git yer breakfast for ye.” 

No. 221! That was strange enough. Why that had been 
the number of his own cell. He picked up the child and 
examined her more closely. Yes, sure enough, there was 
the number on her clothes. It was strange, sure. He had 
been drawn to her in a slight measure before. Now he felt 
a sort of brotherly interest in her. He would give her a 
breakfast anyway, before returning her to Randall’s Island, 
and see how it telt to confer a favor on some one and have 
some one actually beholden to him, just for once. He felt 
a strange pleasure as they started out toward Third Avenue, 
and the little hand clasped his middle finger tightly. He 
counted his change. He had only thirty-seven cents, but 
he could buy lots of bread and still have enough to pay 
for his night’s lodging. They had not gone far when a 
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policeman stopped him suddenly, saying, “ Here, you! 
Where are you goin’ with that kid? Where’d you get it, 
anyhow ?” 

Jimmy was taken by surprise. He had been so occupied 
with watching his new friend that it had not yet occurred 
to him that, as he was generally considered a suspicious 
character, it would look queer for him to be going about 
with a strange child. However, he recovered himself 
quickly enough to say readily, “Aw, go off and die, 
won’t you. Dis here is Timmy’Coogan’s kid, what I just 
found up in Scheutzer’s lumber yard. She’s lost her way 
an’ I’m takin her home, see?” Then, as the officer hesitat- 
ingly let go his arm, he added, with a harsh laugh, “ If 
dey’s anything more ye’d like to know, call at my office 
any day between ten and four,” and hurried away with 
Number 221 still clinging tightly to his middle finger. 

Jimmy did not take her back to Randall’s Island that 
day nor the next. In avery few days he got used to her 
little face and confiding voice, and always came back to 
his poor lodgings as soon as working hours were over. 
They grew to be the greatest of friends. On Sundays he 
would take her out for a walk in the Park, and she would 
laugh and play with the other children. Jimmy never felt 
so sour now as he used to. He enjoyed those Sundays as 
much asshe did. It was much pleasanter than drinking 
all day with a lot of laborers who never had known any- 
thing better. 

Before long, however, Jimmy was made uneasy by being 
informed that the police were watching him. What did 
they know now? What had they got hold of? After 
thinking it over some time he happened to remember the 
policeman stopping him that first Sunday morning on his 
way from the lumber yard. Perhaps that had something 
to do with it. But how could it? Surely there would be 
no search made by the authorities for the missing child. 
What would they care for one foundling more or less? It 
would be only one less mouth to feed. No, that could not 
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be the trouble, surely. He wished it were. If that were all 
there would be no difficulty in explaining matters. They 
would let him keep the child. Yes, at all events, they 
would surely let him keep the child. But if they had 
something else against him? He had done much that 
might not be lightly regarded by a judge. If—ah! then 
he should be taken away from his little sister, as he was 
fond of calling her. No, no! they could not know and 
they never would. Still he felt very uncomfortable at the 
mere thought. 

He was temporarily relieved when a fellow-workman 
told him, while they were eating the lunch they had 
brought with them in tin cans, that he had better look out, as 
he was wanted to give information about a child that was 
missing. The man spoke very low and looked as if he 
meant and knew more than hesaid. He was probably con- 
siderably surprised at the look of pleasure on Jimmy’s face 
as he heard this piece of news. 

On his way home, however, Jimmy met Tim Coogan, 
the man whose child he had said he was taking home from 
the lumber yard, who told him that a detective had been to 
see him and had tried to find out a lot of things about one 
of his little children and whether she had been missing 
from home lately. He chatted on for some time as they 
walked along about this occurrence. He was partly drunk, 
as usual, and told Jimmy, in the greatest confidence, among 
many other things, that he was himself expected to do detec- 
tive work on a big kidnapping case, and would let Jimmy in 
on it as a great favor, if he would help him. He had prom- 
ised not to say a word about it to any one, but—he stopped, 
and turned to ask Jimmy to step in and have something, 
but Jimmy was gone. 

As soon as he left Tim he started directly home. De- 
tective? Big kidnapping case? What did it mean? What 
could it mean? There must be some mistake! He had not 
kidnapped any one. They were not after him, surely. But 
what was Tim Coogan wanted for? Why did they go and 
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see him? There certainly was some mistake. Number 221 
could not be the one who was so much missed. Who was 
that gentleman Tim spoke of—James J. Van Wandel, or 
something like that, he thought. Ah! yes, now he remem- 
bered having heard of the great case of little Alice Van . 
Wandel. He had been so little among his former associ- 
ates lately that he did not know as much of the more recent 
city crimes as he otherwise would have. 

This relieved his anxiety somewhat, for he felt sure that 
his little girl could not be the missing Alice. So, before he 
got home, he had about decided to have the matter settled 
once for all by going himself to find out, either from 
the police or the family of the lost child. This was, per- 
haps, a queer thing for such a man as Jimmy to do, but he 
was not himself now. He could not bear the thought of 
losing his little sister. 

But as he was turning the corner, into Grand street, he 
felt that some one was following and watching him. The 
thought that he was suspected of kidnapping the Van 
Wandel child struck him again, and this time with even 
more force. What if it should be true after all? He was 
too much startled to think connectedly. He hurried along 
the remaining few blocks to his lodgings. And all the 
time he felt that man watching and following. 

When he reached his room and saw the child, he won- 
dered that he had never noticed before how really gentle 
and sweet she looked, and how fine her skin was. It 
frightened him now. He took out a penny stick of candy 
he had bought and gave it to her; and, as she contentedly 
munched it, she looked so prettily at him that he wished 
he had bought a dozen sticks. He began to think that if 
this were really Alice, he would be likely to do some kid- 
napping in earnest. The child looked away for a minute. 
Presently Jimmy said, “Alice.” The child turned at once 
and looked at him. In reality, it was only natural that she 
should do so on hearing him speak, as they were alone in 
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the room. But to Jimmy, in his excitement, it seemed as 
if she recognized her name, and turned to answer to it. 

He did feel a little sorry for Mr. Van Wandel, perhaps, 
but he could not help it. He called himself a fool now and 
then for taking such risks for a mere child, but that did not 
make him change his mind. He had quite a little money 
saved up, part of which he had intended using the next 
Saturday to take Number 221 on an excursion to Coney 
Island. He waited until it was quite dark, and went out, 
taking “Alice” with him. He had feared that there would 
be someone waiting to watch and follow him again, but 
there was noone. He reached Courtlandt street and the 
Pennsylvania depot without having any trouble. When he 
got to the ticket office, there was a man there inquiring 
about the trains to Reading, and the amount of the fare. 
He learned enough to make him decide to go there for the 
present. It was as good a place as any, he thought. 

They went on the train and got a good seat. Jimmy 
fixed the child comfortably, so that she could sleep, and 
went back to the smoker. It did not seem to him that 
they had gone very far when he was aroused from a doze 
by being suddenly shaken up and thrown about in his seat. 
There had been a smash-up, he supposed, and he hurried 
torward as soon as he could to look for the child. Several 
cars were completely smashed. One of the sleepers had 
telescoped the day coach. Jimmy felt dazed. Where 
could she be? He looked and looked for hours, he 
4 thought. Men were at work clearing up the wreck, help- 
ing out those who were alive, and dragging out others. 
Once, by the light of a passing lantern, Jimmy saw a child’s 
face under a heap of broken wood and iron, and right next 
| to the face there was a part of the side of the car that had 
been telescoped. On the red enamel was painted in yellow 
letters the number of the car—Number 221. 

Jimmy walked slowly away from the scene of the wreck. 
He walked and walked until he came to a village. He 
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stepped into a saloon and bought a quart bottle of whisky. 
It seemed the natural thing to do. 

The next morning a west-bound freight stopped just east 
of Philadelphia, and the brakeman put off the train a half- 


drunken tramp, who had been asleep in an empty car. 
James Westervelt. 


MY LADY JANE. 


t gpnad a portrait hanging there 
(She lived many years and years ago), 
With the mellow tint and the warm, soft shade 
That a hundred and fifty years bestow. 
And at evening, ere I have lit my lamp, 
When I draw the curtain across the pane, 
And the fire casts shadows upon the wall, 
I sit alone with my Lady Jane. 


In the farther corner a quaint old clock 

With ominous tick beats the hours away ; 
And all things else, save my Lady’s face, 

Seem to suffer a change by time’s decay ; 
But ever there steals a faint perfume 

From the bunch of roses upon her breast ; 
The calm repose of a by-gone age 

By the smile on her lips that is halt repressed. 


Was life so gay in those far off-days, 
So free from care and from vain regret, 
That ladies smiled the whole day through 
As this sweet lady is smiling yet? 
But I think, if I read her face aright, 
She was smiling at someone, someone who— 
Across such a hopeless lapse of time 
I’m afraid I can hardly tell, can you? 
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’Tis only a fancy, of course, I know, 
As I hazard a guess who the one might be, 

But I like to imagine—when no one’s near— 
That once in a while she smiles at me, 

For she seems to step from the gilded frame 
As I sit and dream she’s alive again ; 

And I talk to her—but she never speaks, 

So very demure is my Lady Jane. 


She never speaks, but she understands ; 

I haven’t a secret-—she knows them all! 
.It’s charming to have such a confidante, 

So sympathetic and safe withal. 
So the wind may whistle around the house, 

Or the rain come dashing against the pane; 
Beat as it may—I am quite content 

Sitting alone with my Lady Jane. 

Dt’ Oready Sykes. 


AN ABSALOM OF TAWCUCK POINT. 


LIZA SUMMERS was a born coquette. Ever since her 
childhood she was known through the broad country as 
a trifler with the masculine heart. Long before her teens, 
duels were fought for her behind the little old school-house 
at the cross-roads. As she grew older, the blows ceased, 
but not the quarrels. Many a good friendship was spoiled 
because of her foolish whims. Many atime had she been 
engaged, and once she allowed matters to proceed so far as 
to even have all her trousseau made. But the quarrel came 
at last, and there was the end of it. 

But Eliza was fast getting on in life. She had already 
passed her twenty-fifth birthday, and a woman of twenty- 
five is considered old down on the Island. Then, too, she 
was beginning to lose some of her beauty; though to be 
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sure her chief attraction—that wonderful head of glossy 
black hair—still remained. 

So when William Burril, notwithstanding the examples 
of former martyrs, took it into his foolish head to fall madly 
in love with Eliza, the gossips of the country side slyly 
winked their eyes, and whispered, one to another, that this 
was her last chance. 

For a while it looked as if Eliza thought so too. The 
course of William’s love at first ran very smooth. William, 
though certainly not fair to look upon, possessed many good 
qualities, among other things an excellent income from his 
boat-building, and a snug little cottage down on the cove. 

The days flew swiftly by. At the end of half a year it 
was highly proper that the wedding day should be appointed. 
The first of May was accordingly fixed upon. But when the 
time approached it was found that a very dear aunt of Eliza 
had suddenly been taken ill, and had died. Eliza accord- 
ingly went into mourning, and the wedding bad to be post- 
poned. The first of June was next determined on, and a 
cousin grew sick. July, and another aunt. Poor William 
was beginning to be discouraged. Would the honorable 
name of William Burril be added to her long list of jilted 
ones? The prospect was discouraging ! 

In the midst of this time of despair, their appeared on the 
neighboring fences, flaming red posters of the County Fair 
at Riverhead—posters on which were depicted fat cows, 
square pigs, and divers species of chickens and ducks—all 
in the gaudiest colors. In the excitement, William tempo- 
rarily forgot his woes. And no wonder. 

You all know what the “ Kiunty Fair” is. It is the 
great event of the year down on the Island. Everybody 
that has a big pumpkin, a fat calf, or a “ sattin” hen goes. 
Then the young country prodigals dally with the mysteries 
of the Lone Star, or bet on those “ excitin’ hoss races.” 
And the rival fire-engines, Uncle Sam and Princess Alice, 
hold their annual tournament, and squirt incessantly up 
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the broad village street, until it is gotten into an irretriev- 
able state of mire and slough. 

There the old men take their families, and the young 
men their sweethearts. Oh, it is a gala tide indeed! 

Now, as Eliza was William’s avowed sweetheart, it was 
necessary that she should go, and go in style. So the old 
“bob hoss ” was hitched to the very best wagon, and Wil- 
liam, looking uncommonly red and uncomfortable in his 
new store clothes, carefully helped Eliza to the seat beside 
him. 

Eliza! How can the pen describe her beauty! How 
can mortal man depict the details of that wondrous cos- 
tume! And her hair! Those jet black ringlets, arranged 
in countless waves, rising one upon the other, and finally 
falling over her forehead in light waving curls. And she 
has on one of the daintiest little hats, all trimmed with roses 
and red ribbons. 

William was a supremely happy man. He was a 
supremely happy man until the “ good old hoss” clattered 
past the village grocery. But there on the steps stood Jake 
Watson, and on Jake’s wrinkled and sun-burnt face there 
rested a malicious grin. This grin went straight to poor 
William’s heart. For his soul was filled with anguish when 
he thought how, last year, it was Jake who sat in his place. 
Then came the remembrance of those postponed wedding 
days. And— 

Well they reached the main road at last, and there was: 
quite a procession. Jake and Jim Carroll on ahead, and, 
some distance behind, Phil Peters on a buckboard with 
Mary Ann Robbins. Mary had grown to be quite a 
beauty, and was considered Eliza’s most dangerous rival. 
] They had passed the-open downs and were fast entering 
the woods. The woods of oak and stunted pine grew very 
near the road; and now and then some wayward branch 
would even brush the wagon. On through the yellow strip 
of sandy road the old hoss jogged. Lickety, lick; lickety, 
lick ; eo Suddenly there was a shriek. Hor- 
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rors! Eliza was discovered devoid of both hat and hair. 
There, on a low overhanging branch some fifty feet back, 
dangled that masterpiece of the milliner’s skill, and under 
it swinging in the breeze those raven locks, famous through 
three counties. Eliza’s secret was out at last. She called 
through her sobs for William to aid her, but William was 
too stupefied to move. 

The distant sound of carriage wheels redoubled her 
frenzy. “ Quick, William, my hat, my hat! Oh, if Mary 
Ann should see me in this way. Do hurry—oh-h—Wil- 
liam Burril, if you’ll get me that hat, and get around that 
*ere turn before Mary Ann sees me, I’lI—I’ll— —William 
Burril, ’ll marry you to-morrow.” 

The magic word was spoken at last. Quicker than can 
be told, hat, ribbons, curls and all were safely stowed in 
the wagon and the old bob hoss was running—yes fairly 


running, round the bend. 
Theodore F. Humphrey. 


THE WESTERN WAY. 


T WAS often hard, even in Winter, to find room along 
the hitching-rail in front of Yankee Jim’s place on 
Saturday nights, but this evening there were but a few 
scrubby little ponies huddled there close together, for pro- 
tection from the wind that swept cold across the prairie and 
down the wide street. Only a few stray rays of light crept 
through the cracks in the shutters and fell across the board- 
walk, for everything was closed up tight, “to give the stove 
a chance,” Jim said. Inside, it was warm and comfortable 
—at least as warm as it could be with only a wood stove, 
and that handicapped by an inch crack under the door. 
The usual Saturday night game was on in the little room 
back of the bar, but the play had been slow, for though it 
was pay-day on the C Q ranch, only a few of the boys had 
ventured out in the face of the prairie wind, and they were 
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beginning to listen to the banging shutters and notice that 
Jim was having hard work with the wood-stove to make it 
keep the cold air out. 

The Pilgrim Kid, foreman of the C Q ranch, was a quiet 
man, and when he grumbled through his whiskers that he 
was “ goin’ down to the shack, and if the boys wanted to get 
home without freezin’ before they got to Sand Coulee they’d 
better come too,” the boys pushed back their chairs and 
finished the game, for the Kid was generally right, even if 
he was quiet. 

“ Name your poison, boys,” he added, “and mix ’em up - 
hot there, Jim, for that wind’s cold and it’s a long ride to 
the C Q.” 

Jim was stirring hot whisky in a tumbler, when a 
fumbling was heard outside, and the door, opening with a 
bang, let in a rush of wind. 

A little woman stood in the doorway. An old shawl was 
drawn tightly over her head and shoulders and her peaked 
features were blue with cold. She looked around the 
room, and then, in a voice trembling and uncertain, said : 
“Ts Joe here, Jim?” 

“No, ma’am,” and Jim poured a little more whisky into 
the tumbler. 

“Ain’t you seen him to-day?” 

“No; ain’t seen him since yesterday; he and Charlie 
Cunningham was in here drinkin’ then, and I heard Charlie 
say something about a dance down at the Elk Ranch; 
guess mebbe he’s there; I heard Charlie ask him to go.” 

“Sure he ain’t here, gamblin’?” the little woman asked 

in. 

“You kin look in the rooms here if you want to.” 

“ T’ll take your word, Jim, but—” She turned to go. 

“Anythin’ the matter?” Jim saw fit to ask, as he handed 
the drinks out to the boys, who stood shivering, for the 
woman hadn’t closed the door. 

“ Yes, Jim, there’s lots the matter. Joe went away yes- 
terday, and I ain’t seen him since. He said he was a comin’ 
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up to see about some papers, and I asked him to get some 
medicine for the kid, whose been ailin’ all fall, and last 
night he got worse, and he’s been bad all day, and I’m afraid 
he’ll die, and I want Joe. I kep’ lookin’ for him all day 
and he didn’t come, and to-night the kid’s sufferin’ so that 
I left him with my little girl and come up myself. Guess 
it’s too cold and wintry to send down to that dance to see 
if Joe’s there, and anyway Joe ain’t there; gamblin’s the 
only thing that ever kept Joe away from me. If you see 
Joe you tell him, Jim.” 

She stepped out on the board-walk and closed the door. 

The row of shanties that stretched far down the wide 
street stood lonely and cold. The ponies shifted as she 
stood there and drew a little closer together as the wind 
came howling in off the range. Alone, in the middle of 
the street one litle pony stood asleep, his forelegs braced— 
his tail towards the wind and his head down—he was prob- 
ably dreaming of better days in the spring. 

Everything bent before the wind, even the little flame in 
the street lamp on the next corner. 

Down by the station she could see the lights of Bill 
Sarter’s “Amusement Hall,” and now clearly—now faintly, 
as the gusts of wind drove by, she heard the twanging of 
“Nigger Pete’s” banjo, the only one in the little prairie 
town. Joe wasn’t there; she had looked in. 

Above, the tin sign, groaning and creaking, threatened to 
take wings at every gust. Three or four boards, torn by 
the wind from the top of a lumber pile across the way, fell 
rattling to the frozen ground. The noise roused the hesi- 
tating woman, and she hastened to find her pony, as the 
thought of a suffering child out there on the prairie came 
into her mind. 

A moment later the men inside heard the sharp beats of 
her pony’s hoofs as he loped down the street. ‘She has a 
hard time, that woman,” said Jim, answering their ques- 
tions. “Joe, her husband, drinks and gambles most all 
the time and neglects her, but she stays with him. They 
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say she comes of a good family down in Butte, and refused 
some young chap from the States before she married Joe— 
never knew who the young buck was.” 

The Pilgrim Kid had glanced sharply at the woman as 
she stood in the door. When she left he drank his whisky 
without joining in the questions to Jim, and was on his 
way to the door, when one of the men called out, “‘ Can’t 
you wait a minute, Kid?—We’re all goin’ down to the 
ranch.” 

“T ain’t goin’ down to the ranch; I’m goin’ to that 
dance,” the Kid muttered, without stopping. 

Two lonely riders loped into the dark, windy night. The 
Pilgrim Kid turned his horse along the old government 
trail and headed towards the Mussel-shell. The Elk Ranch 
was down there, and as he rode along his hand gripped 
something tight in the pocket of his loose storm-coat. 

The other pony was going north, in the face of the wind, 
and though it was only four miles out to the little cabin on 
Gravelly Run, that night’s ride was a hard one. 

“Ts that you, Muz?” a weak, girlish voice asked as the 
little woman pushed open the door. “The kid’s been 
eryin’ fur you an’ dad, andI told him you’d come. Is dad 
out there tendin’ the ponies?” 

The woman shook her head, and perhaps she was crying 
when she took the sick child in her arms. “ You wan’t 
your daddy, do you? I guess we both does; he’s comin’ ; 
he’ll be here in the mornin’.” But daddy didn’t come in 
the morning. 


“Tt must a’ spoiled the fun down at that dance last Satur- 
day night, that little business of Joe Herring and the 
Pilgrim Kid,” Jim was saying, as he rolled a lemon on the 
bar. 

“Did kind a’ clear the women out, but I never saw a 
handier thing than the way Joe got the drop on the Kid. 
It only took one pop to do the business. It kind a’ grated 
on me to take part in the other proceedin’s, but the boys 
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had it that Joe started the row and we cert’ly had him red- 
handed. He begged, but the boys was feelin’ good and it 
didn’t take ’em long to yank that rope. It’s queer—they 
found a picture in the Kid’s pocket-book that looked pow- 
erful like what Joe’s wife must a’ looked when she was 
young. Some say the Kid knew her down in Butte”—and 
the crack faro-dealer of the community turned away to 
one of the tables with a subscription for the “widow and 
kids.” 









Robert Alston Stevenson. 


TO TO-DAY. 


| HASTENED toward this spot of sunlight’s sheen 
And quite forgot the dull, brown path between ;— 
Waiting expectantly my promised May 
I'll soon forget you, poor, dull, common day. 

Jesse Lynch Williams. 
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CONTRIBUTOR’S CLUB. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL.—Every seven hours a new novel 
is given to the world. The publication of novels is so 
numerous that not one in a thousand attracts or holds long 
the public gaze. A recent book-buyer said that out of two 
hundred and fifty novels only one is carried through more 
than one edition. 

We are a nation of novel readers. Ifthe grim, mocking 
Aristophanes would come back to earth and paint as he did 
in old Greece the characteristic occupation or amusements 
of each nation, surely he would sketch the American at the 
breakfast table buried in the morning newspaper, his wife 
and children seated around the fireside, each reading a 
fashionable novel. Now, Bryce, noting this trait in the 
American people, attributes it to the newspapers, which, he 
says, unfit the mind for deeper reading. 

The novels most read are the historical novels in which 
great authors have taken the dry facts of history and woven 
them into a pleasing romance. 

In the leading novels of our day we can read the history 
of the world. A novelist by the very nature of his work 
possesses one of the essential qualities of a great historian, 
a strong imagination. 

Romola is the most widely read of George Eliot’s works, 
The distinguished authoress spent years studying life in 
Italy during the middle ages, and as a result has written a 
book that will live forever. It is the best history of 
Florentine life that has ever been written. No one that 
reads it can ever forget that monk, bare-footed, clad in his 
long cloak, preaching in old San Marco, Savanarola, who 
awoke Italy from her lethargy and changed the history of 
the world. Charles Reade’s fame rests on his one bistori- 
eal novel, “The Cloister and Hearth,” a story of life in 
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Germany in the Middle Ages—for the hero, the father of 
the great scholar Erasmus. We distinctly see that dark 
time, with its superstition, its quackery, its monasteries, its 
priestcraft, a dismal picture! All of Scott’s novels con- 
tain this historical element. He has preserved for us in 
his novels, facts of history which otherwise might have been 
lost to the world. The period of English and Scottish 
history he deals with extends over six hundred years. We 
obtain a true picture of peasant life in England, in the 
thirteenth century from “Ivanhoe,” of the Elizabethan era 
from Kenilworth. 

And what an insight into our own early times we catch 
from Cooper’s novels! We often forget the difficulties our 
brave forefathers had to sustain and combat. 

The historical novel supplies a real need. For some 
people it is the only history they ever obtain—for others, 
the slight reference to men and times of history contained 
in the novel have led to a deeper and more extended study 
of history. 

It is the historical element that makes Charles Kingsley’s 
novels to be read to-day. He breathes the spirit of the 
Elizabethan age, and we catch a glimpse of those men of her 
court who stand out in history like planets. 

Novels are intended to depict human life—and what 
greater domain for the novelist is there than history? 
What better characters could a novelist create than well- 
known historic persons ? 

No novelist has ever created a grander heroine than that 
shepherd girl of France, Joan of Arc, who won the battle of 
Orleans. Nor a greater hero than “the jewel of Eliza- 


beth’s court,” Sir Philip Sidney. 
Charles Irvin Truby. 


IN THE LIBRARY.—I like this tingling in my hands and 
cheeks and this sweet fatigue that seems to run along my 
legs. I like this sharp ravenous appetite which I know in a 
quarter of an hour will be so well satisfied. I like to 
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throw myself into this deep leather chair before such a 
congenial little fire. I like the very odor of the old calf- 
skin books and strong cigar smoke of the library. I like 
to stretch here in the evening light and listen to the clatter 
of the many hoofs as they ring out on the clear, frosty air, 
and the laughing voices of the merry holiday crowd as they 
pass the house. It all soothes and makes me forget that to- 
morrow I leave— 

Listen! some one is coming up the steps outside. Ah— 
don’t I recognize that little patter? And if I desired I 
could easily turn my head on the soft leather and look out 
of the window—and yet I will not—just to spite myself, and 
I keep my eyes on the fire. 

I can hear James open the door. Then there is a gentle 
little patting on the stair-case, I can just barely hear it. 
There, a step near the landing creaked. Then all is silent 
within again. 

Outside I hear some rider, who is hurrying to get his 
dinner, probably. The double click of hoofs is like the 
artificial gallop behind the scenes at the theatre, I am 
thinking. But just as they are dying away a low muffled 
roll, like rain beating upon a mossy bank, comes from 
the hallway. The little beating feet and rustling skirts are 
accompanied by a gentle whistle, which becomes louder 
and higher as the foot-beats become faster, and finally ends 
in a shrill staccato note as she skips the last three steps 
with a jump, 

Tantalizing silence again. It seems very long. 

There. I hear the beads of the portiere rattling musically. 
Another pause. I feel that two brown eyes are being 
turned into every corner of the half-dark room. But I do 
not turn my head. 

What! is she turning away? But I stubbornly stay in 
my comfortable seat. 

Ah, I can hear the low rustle of her dress approaching. 
I know, though I can’t see it, that it’s the light blue one 
with the white ruche all down in front. The rustling is ap- 
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proaching. Look! in that small old-fashioned mirror over 
the fire-place—I see her stealing with long tiptoe strides, 
towards the back of my chair; both arms are stretched 
half forward. Her white throat catches a gleam from the 
ruddy fire-light and I can see it throbbing, quivering; one 
row ot pearly teeth is pressing hard into a rosy lip. 

I shut my eyes tight. 

The rustling comes nearer and nearer. 

I feel a warm vapor on the back of my neck, and with it 
a ghost of an odor that makes me think of a certain sloping 
meadow and bunch of willows I once saw while shooting 
quail in Virginia. 

First, something like a fine cobweb strikes againt my 
cheek and nearly goes in my eye, then suddenly two warm 
little hands lay hold of my cheeks and swiftly draw my head 
back.—I am conscious of a satiny cheek, still cool from the 
air, bumping against my big nose—all in half a second. 

Then a merry laugh mixed with a little scream, as if a bit 
frightened—causes me to jump up and rub my eyes sur- 
prisedly and pretend to be indignant. And I proceed to 
pronounce a scolding which does not in the least frighten, 
tor a right brave little girl is my sister. 


A RETREAT. 


I know a spot in forest gloom, 

Where lofty trees arch overhead, 

And violets on a moasy bed 

With quaintly-fashioned orchids bloom ; 
They glance at me in mute surprise, 

As with a blushing maiden’s eyes. 


Kind nature guards her creatures here 
In rocky caves that murmur low, 
Timing the gentle brooklet’s flow. 

Oh, let me tarry ever near, 

And, burdened with a world of care, 
Briefly this peaceful quiet share. 
Pierre Frederick Cook. 
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THE AFTER-GLOW.—A sunny autumn afternoon, a bright, 
blue sky with great banks of fleecy clouds piled one upon 
another near the horizon, a laughing, sparkling sea which 
ever sent to land gently lapping waves—this was nature’s 
framework of the picture. A little way up the beach lay 
an old dismantled hulk, half covered by the drifting sand, 
on which was seated an aged man, at whose feet two pretty, 
blue-eyed children were busy at play—these were the 
figures on the canvas. 

Presently the children, tired of digging tunnels with 
their wooden shovels and carrying away the debris in 
diminutive pails, climbed upon the old man’s knee and 
begged him for a story. “A shipwreck story,” they said, 
and when he told them of perils and storms and dangers 
encountered in the very boat that lay beneath them, of 
days spent without food and of nights of wild tempest and 
bitter cold, they looked up at him with great, wondering 
eyes, and when he had finished they thanked him with a 
kiss. 

Then it was time to go home, for evening was drawing 
nigh, and the autumn nights were cold, so the old man 
arose, took his grandchildren by the hand, and the three 
walked slowly along the shore toward the little fishing 
hamlet, where they lived. 

The sun had just sunk behind the western hills, but its 
light had not yet faded from the sky, and land and sea 
were gilded with the soft radiance of the after-glow, so that 
it seemed almost impossible that day was done. 

But this brightness remained only a little while, every 
moment the light became fainter, and soon the shadowy 
veil of twilight had gathered round, hiding the world 
within its gloomy folds. 

Then gazing at the dim outlines of the figure of the old 
man far up the shore—the thought came, how like the 
“after-glow” were the last years of this aged sailor’s life. 
His sun had in reality already set, his days of active conflict 
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were over, and yet for a little season he lingered on, living 
upon what he had been in the past, and dwelling upon 
recollections of the time when the blood ot youth or sturdy 
manhood still coursed through his veins, before his eyes 
had become dimmed, his steps faltering and his natural 
force abated. 
And, like the “after-glow,” this period of his life could 
last only a little while, every day he would grow feebler, 
. and soon, with gentle, almost imperceptible advance, the 
twilight would come, and then—the night. 
John Glover Wilson. 


A BURIAL AT SEA.—The darkness deepens on the ocean, 
it is a black and starless night, the wind whistles through 
the rigging, and the waves dash restlessly across the bow. 
The staunch ship plunges onward in her unvarying course, 
her timbers creak and vibrate with the monotonous pound- 
ing of the screw, it is eight bells and the forward watch has 
just cried “All’s well.’ There is a dead man on board to 
be buried to-night, a poor, steerage passenger, who, while 
on his way to the “old country,” went home by a way he 
thought not of. How cruelly uninteresting looks the angry 
sea, it would not seem so fearful were it a calm moonlight 
summer evening with a gentle wind to fan the sails and 
breathe a peace unto our hearts, but now—we shudder, as 
we look over the side at the black and seething mass below 
us, so deep and so cold. 

There is a stir on the after-deck, a few lights on the 
waves. The cabin passengers crowd aft, light-hearted and 
scarcely solemnized, even in the presence of death. They 
stand there in the darkness, the feeble rays of a lantern 
serves but to emphasize the gloom. The boat is slowing 
up, for the first time in four days the engines have stopped, 
but the roar of the waves as they plash against the sides is 
even more distinct. The captain’s words, as he reads the 
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service, are scattered mockingly by the gale. At last his 
voice is still; there is a moment of oppressive silence; the 
very sea seems to have experienced a calm as it waits for its 
victim. A whispered word of command, a sliding and 
a grating sound, a splash, and the billows meet above 
the body, while wind and waves roar again in exulting 
triumph. 

The engines begin their working; the screw once more 
' starts its plunging; the passengers scatter to try and dispel 
the gloom, and it is all over, but not soon forgotten. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 


TIME AND DISTANCE.—We had grown up together, almost 
like brother and sister, and now I was to leave. The trunks 
were packed and sent to the railroad station to be put on 
the wonderful cars. We had often played we were riding 
on the cars, but to really and truly do it was the event of a 
lifetime, and was in fact almost my only consolation in 
leaving. 

I almost felt like crying, but of course it would never do 
for a big boy “ goin’ on ten” to cry—and before a girl, too. 
So I just said “ Good-bye Bessie” and was going, without 
another word. 

She said good-bye, but looked as if something was troub- 
ling her, and when I turned at the foot of the steps for one 
last look she said, “ But you will come back and marry me 
some day, won’t you, Paul?” 

Though it was ten years ago, I can almost see her now 
standing there on the landing in her little blue dress, that 
just matched her eyes, and her blonde head, just showing 
above the banisters. There is a strained tone in her voice 
which shows that she, too, is having a hard time to keep 
back the tears that will come, as she bids me good-bye for 
ever so long. And maybe she never will see me again. 
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But we have both grown older since then, and now I am 
a Senior and many, many things have happened, buat 
through all these years I have never forgotten the little 
blonde head looking over the banisters out of those great 
blue eyes brimming with tears as she asked me to come 
back some day and marry her. I have never seen her since. 

I have often wondered if she remembered me, and finally 
just a week ago, I conceived the idea of asking her to come 
down here during commencement. 

I wrote a long letter, reminding her of the happy days 
we used to spend together, telling her how I have thought 
of her all these years, and finally asking her to come to 
Princeton in June. I considered the letter quite a master- 
piece, and have, for the last three days, been waiting 
impatiently for an answer, going to my room at every 
possible opportunity to see if there was any mail for me, 
and finding nothing from Bessie. 

To-night I have been waiting for the postman ever since 
supper, and now I hear him coming up the stairs. No 
mistaking that deliberate step, the more impatient the 
listener the slower it seems. How I would like to stick a 
pin in him and stir him up! Ah! he stops at the door, and 
the letter-slot clicks, and there on the floor lies my fate. I 
wonder what it says. The postmark is Portland, so there 
can be no mistake about it being the right letter at last. 

She certainly uses nice paper, and I’ll bet what she says is 
just as delightful. Well, here goes, and out comes the little 
blue sheet. At last she has written to me after ten years. 
The paper is unfolded, and in a beautiful feminine hand are 
written these words : 


“ Miss Elizabeth Morgan regrets that she will be unable to accept Mr. 
Paul Foster's kind invitation for the Princeton Commencement of 


June next.” 


Frederick John Moses. 
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THE DIRGE OF YEARS. 
“Awful is the dirge of years.” —Beecher. 


Far sadder than solemn anthems, 
Far deeper than sighs or tears, 
Far grander than ocean’s thunder, 

Is the awful dirge of years. 


The dirge of the days departed, 
The song by the ages sung, 
The saga that first was chanted, 
When the earth and stars were young. 


The struggles of men for duty, 
The triumphs that follow strife, 

The suffering, sorrow and sadness, 
With which the years are rife. 


Far sallder than solemn anthems, 
Far deeper than sighs or tears, 
Far grander than ocean’s thunder, 

Is the awful dirge of years. 





C. B. Newton. 
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EDITORIALS. 


i~ contributions for the February number are due 

February 8th, with the exception of those handed in, in 
competition for the Lrr. Prize Sketch, which are due Feb- 
ruary 10th. We would refer contributors to the announce- 
ment published in last May’s issue of Tue Lit. 


THE BAIRD CONTEST. 


T second year’s test of the change in the details of the 
Baird Contest, inaugurated expéyimentally last year, 
has emphasized the importance of the change. 

The eftort of Professor Raymond to make this contest of 
increased interest to the college body, while detracting 
nothing from the Senior oratorical training, is one in which 
the students most heartily co-operate. It may have more 
than a direct good eflect upon the college. Princeton is 
democratic. Her students are fortunate in their campus 
gatherings and other friendly meetings where they frater- 
nize in a truly free and easy fashion. But the natural 
tendency of such a condition is in the direction of an utter 
disregard of all social form, and perhaps even to boorish- 
ness. Athletics make manliness. But a voluntary literary 
gathering puts restraints as to manners and conduct not 
otherwise generally imposed in a college community, and 
suggest that gentlemanliness is an essential concomitant of 
manliness. It teaches that that out-door zeal and noise 
which goes unbidden on the campus are scarcely as appro- 
priate when transferred within four walls. 

The method of the Baird Contest is a great improvement 
over the old Chapel stage. Originally the competitors were 
separated into six divisions, and had the meagre satisfaction 
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of speaking to a group of tired judges and a row of empty 
seats. The only merit of such a method seemed to be on 
the basis of mere numbers, for students who had not the 
ghost of a show at a prize were compelled to inflict upon 
their own timidity and upon the judges long and tedious 
discourses. 

But under the present plan two evenings only are devoted 
to the contest, for which a couple dozen of men have been 
carefully selected, after a preliminary competition. 

But while this weeding out method is of special advan- 
tage in limiting the number of contestants, and especially 
for the delivery prize, a peculiar anomaly arises when it is 
applied to the disputation. By the terms of the gift there 
are no conditions as to eligibility for this prize, and conse- 
quently there are usually a large number of contestants for 
it. Thus a preliminary contest would seem to be necessary 
here; but it may happen, as it did this year, that the two 
disputants selected for the finals have written their disputa- 
tions on different subjects, and the audience in the finals 
must so listen to two disputations on entirely different sub- 
jects. Still the disputants could not, under the stipulations 
of the gift, be expected to select new subjects and write 
new discussions for the finals merely for the sentimental 
reason of speaking on the same subject, for there would be 
no real reason for it, unless we please to make no distinc- 
tion between a disputation which has hitherto been con- 
strued as merely the defense of a position or the combatting 
of an idea, of a something rather than a somebody, whether 
any opposing combatant is present or not—and a debate 
which requires not only “two sides,” but the presence and 
participation of those sides. 

It may be a question whether or not this eliminating 
process should go still further and apply to the orators. 
It would certainly seem that no discrimination should be 
made in favor of the orator as against the poet, the debater 
or the deliverer. However, the present plan is an un- 
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doubted advance and must be very practical in its results. 
It tends to simplicity in reducing the number of contestants 
and facilitating the securing of judges. Besides it elevates 
the dignity and merit of the contest, for only the best 
speakers speak in public, which must increase the popular 
interest and tend to fill the seats. The interaction of both of 
these elements, the quality of the speakers and the presence 
of an audience are essentials to make a contest of the 
highest success. 


PRINCETON AND THE SOUTH. 


HE recent trip of the Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs 
through the South naturally suggests some thoughts on 
the possible extension of Princeton’s influence in that part 
of the country. Before the Civil War it was to Princeton 
that the young men of the South came almost as a matter 
of course. It was the thing among the wealthier class of 
the South to send the sons of the family here. A diploma 
from Princeton was a very important, if not indeed a neces- 
sary, part of a gentleman’s equipment. At that time, owing 
to her more central position, Princeton was more cosmo- 
politan than any other college in the country. There were 
no colleges as well equipped, as old, or as rich, further to 
the South or West. The country was growing rapidly in 
those directions. Harvard, Yale, and Columbia were get- 
ting relatively farther and farther from the centre of popu- 
lation, and, consequently, becoming more local in their in- 
fluence year by year. Princeton, lying midway between the 
two greatest cities of the Union, drew largely from the 
Middle Atlantic States; nor was she entirely out of reach 
of New England; while from the South she drew fully one- 
third of her students. 
The war of course put an end to this state of affairs to 
some extent. The classes in college were smaller and the 
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proportion of southerners very much less. But, thongh the 
war crippled Princeton more than any other northern col- 
lege, it had another effect, which may in the end do her 
more good than harm. Not only was the South impover- 
ished and industrially paralyzed, but its educational institu- 
tions were absolutely prostrated. This, however, did not 
have its full effect on Princeton at once; for, during the 
years immediately following the war, the men in the South 
who could afford a college education, except perhaps at 
some small institution near home, were comparatively few. 
For this and other manifest reasons Princeton for some 
years did not get as many men from the South as might 
have been expected. 

Now, however, the South has developed wonderfully in 
wealth and enterprise. But there are not yet any institu- 
tions of learning in that section of the country which rest 
on as firm foundations as Princeton. The older ones have 
not fully recovered from the effects of the war, and, indeed, 
never were on the same plane as Princeton. The newer 
ones have not yet had time to develop sufficiently to be 
dangerous rivals. There are enough Southerners in college 
to give us a very good foothold. Now is the time when 
hard work will tell to the greatest advantage. Now, before 
the older generation in the South, the generation which 
held Princeton in such high esteem, is gone—now or never, 
can Princeton most successfully press the advantage which 
she still holds in the South over local institutions and in- 
crease the scope of her influence in that section. It may be 
much harder to do this ten or fifteen years hence, when the 
Princeton spirit has partly died out of the South with that 
generation which sent such a large proportion of its mem- 
bers to Nassau Hall. What must be done,and can be done, 
is to give Princeton the same place in the esteem of the New 
South that she had in that of the Old. The South is grow- 
ing and developing rapidly. Princeton has now a much 
greater influence there than any Northern college. The 
alumni of the Southern States should see to it that she 
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retains and increases her prestige over their local institutions. 

The present is peculiarly the time for alumni and under- 
graduates to help the college, through sectional clubs and in 
every other possible way. The last few years have seen 
enormous increase in material prosperity. It is said that 
the number of buildings on the campus has been doubled 
since 91 entered. Since 92 took entrance examinations 
the number of students has increased sixty-three per cent. 
It is the hope of our President, and it should be the object 
of every Princeton man to make this college more truly 
national in its influence than any other. There are many 
signs that there is a strong tendency in this direction, that 
the present wonderful advances are not merely material, but 
along the line of true university development. While the 
North more than holds her own numerically, the increase 
in the number who come from the South and West is much 
greater proportionately. For instance, while the whole 
number of undergraduates has increased sixty-three per 
cent. since the close of Dr. McCosh’s administration, the 
number who come from the Southern States has increased 
one hundred and eight per cent. When we take into con- 
sideration the vast distances, and the flock of new-born 
Western universities backed by all the money they can pos- 
sibly need, it is, perhaps, too much to hope that Prince- 
ton will ever have a preponderating influence throughout 
the great West. Butin the South it is different. There 
Princeton has always had agreat name. Andinthe West, 
too, she should surely have at least as much influence as any 
other Eastern college. 

In forecasting Princeton’s future it should be remem- 
bered that, even if it be granted that she can never rival city 
institutions in the matter of professional schools, as of law 
and medicine, because of her situation far from any great 
city, yet for that very reason she will be able to surpass 
them in the size and spirit of the undergraduate body. 
And it is undoubtedly the undergraduate department that 
is the most important part of a college, considered as a 
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factor in national life. Here there is plenty of room to 
grow and the right spirit to develop those who come. The 
geographical situation, too, is far better and more central 
than that of many universities that now have a larger 
number of names in their annual catalogues. Our tradi- 
tions are broad and liberal. There is absolutely no sec- 
tional feeling. No matter where a man comes from, he 
receives exactly the same welcome and the same treatment 
as any other. 

Everyone, then, should do his best to extend Princeton’s 
influence, especially in the South, where just now there is 
such a promising field. Undoubtedly the more students 
there are in college, up to a certain limit, the better it is for 
the college. And there are few of us who have not suffi- 
cient pride in our Alma Mater to think that the wider the 
sphere of her direct influence the better it would be for the 
country at large. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC. 


T KEPT us waiting a long time, but when at last it 
actually appeared, it proved well worth waiting for. 
Every year this college annual has improved in appearance 
and general subject-matter, and this year is no exception to 
the rule. The Class of ’93 is to be congratulated on having 
prepared for publication a Bric-d-Brac so far in advance of 
all previous issues in every particular, with, perhaps, the 
exception of the Retrospect, where little advance was pos- 
sible. The high grade of the drawings and other engrav- 
ings cannot be too much commended. We are merely 
repeating what has already been said often, when we urge 
every undergraduate to support the committee as far as 
possible by the purchase of the book, especially as its appear- 
ance was delayed until after Christmas. 
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GOSSIP. 


Beware the January month ; beware 
Those hurtful days, that keenly piercing air— 
* * . * ~ 
I warn thee now the season’s rigor meet 
With soft napp’d cloak and tunic to thy feet ; 

» Wrap in the cloak thy body, tempest proof 
If on scant warp thou weave a plenteous woof, 
Lest o’er thy every limb each bristling hair 
Should rouse and shiver to the searching air. 
Shoes from the hide of a blow-slaughtered ox 
Bind round thy feet, lined thick with woolen socks ; 
And kid-skins with the bull’s tough sinew sew, 
And ’gainst the rain-storm o’er thy shoulders throw ; 
Upon thy head a cap close fitted wear, 
Lest thine ears trickle from the drizzling air. 


—Hesiod. 
ESIOD wasn’t far wrong, either, when he gave his advice; and 
although it’s well nigh three thousand years since that advice first 
appeared in the original, yet it holds as true to-day as it did then. I’ve 
often noticed what a deep interest those old-timers took in the weather 
—it meant so much more to them than it does tous. And yet there’s 
one place where a fellow apparently takes a vital interest in the weather. 
’Tis at his first reception. The vagaries of the barometer supply ample 
food then for thought and conversation. Your man of eighteen is too 
anxiously wondering whether his brand new dress-suit looks all right, 
to be able to pay much attention to talking, and the weather, as a topic, 
doesn’t require much. 

Girls make a lot of fuss about “coming out.” It doesn’t hold a candle 
to the sensation of the average man of eighteen when, arrived at the 
festive mansion, he sees the front door open before him, catches the 
dulcet tone of the gloved and groomed man-servant, “Gentlemen up- 
stairs, first room to the left, please,” and passing the open parlors hears 
a babel of tongues and obtains a kaleidoscopic glimpse of faces and 
forms, of laces and skirts and fluttering fans. Arrived at the “ first room 
to the left,” divesting himself of coat and muffler, and having laid them 
—hat on top—on the bed, he wipes the perspiration from his brow, 
carefully smooths his hair again and readjusts his tie, and while he is 
cooling off nervously cleans his fingernails over the dressing-table ; then 
—a final dusting with the wisp broom hanging beside the looking-glass, 
a parting caress to the silk handkerchief in the angle of his vest, one 
last glance at the mirror, and your man of eighteen walks down the 
stairs like a wooden doll. 

I tell you there’s no sensation to equal it. That shirt-front makes 
your chest feel six inches broader ; that padded coat makes your shoulders 
so square that instinctively you brace yourself up; and your chin can’t 
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drop—there’s an iron-clad collar shoving it up; and what, pray, could 
be a better termination to those well-pressed trousers than sleek, shiny, 
slippery-soled patent leathers? For the first time in your life you feel 
the bliss of living—you forget the agony you went through getting inside 
that immaculate breastplate; the memory of the struggles you had with 
those studs has fled like the ice on Stony Brook. You are conscious 
only that you are in a dress-suit, that this is the first time you’ve worn 
it, and suddenly—it comes like a blow—you find yourself talking about 
the weather|! It’s rather startling to think that you are talking about the 
self same thing that people talked of thousands of years ago. 

My reader, if during the past vacation you have crossed the Rubicon 
and henceforth, at stand-around-and-chatter receptions, will appear in 
the conventional swallow-tailed toga of XIXth century society, just note 
one or two things. If possible, when supper is served, go it “stag.” You 
will be hungry, I know. In nine cases out of ten, when alone, you will 
eat more, enjoy it better, and you won’t have to nibble olives—“ just to 
keep me company, do,” (in a suppliant voice with a pleading look). On 
the other hand, if you should find that you are having a pretty good time 
with any particular girl, make hay while the sun shines. Avoid the 
madding crowd, lest perchance some other man desire to share your 
partner’s conversation with you, and you find yourself thinking on the 
proverb, “Two’s company, etc.,” and mentally quoting Marlowe in the 
words, “ Where we are is hell!” Make for the stairs—there is quiet and 
seclusion. In any case, if you stay in the crowd, I’ll wager that you have 
the voice of a hopping-toad by the time you come to take your leave of 
the hostess, and try to murmur, with a sweet smile on your face, the 
stereotyped : 

“ Ah! good night, Mrs. Socialdooke. I’ve had a most charming even- 
ing, really! Goodnight—oh, thank you—shall be delighted, I assure 
you—yes, thank you—so charming—goodnight! ” 

You’ll go home with varied emotions. You may tell your room-mate 
that you’ve bad an “elegant time;” you may think you’ve made a hit, 
and you may go to bed humming this Latin song—if you're a first group 
Latin fiend: 

** Filia carissima vis habere rusticum ? 
Nolo, nolo, mater pia ; 
Scio causam talem quia 
Rustici, rustici semper sunt quadrati ! 
Filia carissima vis habere studentem ? 
Volo, volo, mater pia ; 
Scio causam talem quia 
Studentes, studentes semper sunt amabiles!’’ 


and probably the very next morning the girl with whom you had most 
of that “ elegant time” fails to recognize you on the street. "Tis hard 
juck, but can you blame her? Last night you were in evening clothes, 
now you are in corduroys and slouch hat. 

And I, for one, am glad that we male Cinderellas don’t always have to 
wear our glass slippers. I’m glad that we can be “Cinderella at home” 
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sometimes. A fellow needs the license this weather. Such weather! 
Sophomores like it. The snow packs well these days. It’s lots of fun 
being a Sophomore when there’s wet snow on thecampus. The handful 
you scoop up isa ball of ice. Mark your man—whizz! swat! a shower 
of watery splinters, and someone is mopping his nose. Gad! you say> 
that was a dand—and something hard and cold, with a thousand stars in 
its train, catches you in the eye, and, while you’re picking the debris 
out, among other remarks, you wish you’d worn your storm overcoat: 
and you wonder if ’tis such fun after all. 

Old Hesiod knew what he was saying. Doesn’t he tell you that 
stormy weather needs storm-proof cloaks; that January slush wants 
January shoes? That word January recallsme. Pardon this long, long 
digression. I had reached the skirmishing previous to a snow-fight; 
but, honestly, before I put pen to paper I intended to say something 
about January and the New Year—one must be conventional—and yet its 
awfully hard to be originally conventional. I took down several back vol- 
umes of the Lir. the other evening, to get ideas. Blowing the dust off the 
edges, I opened the books at the fine print near the end of the January 
numbers. One man wrote on Browning, another on “Christmas at 
home,” another on “ Christmas legends and realism,” and so on. I gave 
it up. Nearly all, however, ended with a New Year’s greeting. I cando 
that. Here’s mine, thanks to Elia: “—— another cup of the generous, 
and a merry New Year and many of them to you all, my masters!” 


Somehow when I had put the quotation marks after that last word—it 
didn’t look finished. I sat like the boy at school over his composition, 
staring at the inkstand. Thatinkstand! The lid is rusty and bespattered > 
the pen-rack behind it is never used—I always throw my pen on the 
table; the bowl itself is half full of sediment that was but is no longer 
the superior writing fluid purchasable at the self-perpetuating firm on 
the corner of N. W. College. That inkstand’s gaping mouth yawned at 
me first in Freshman year, when I wrote an essay on the life, character 
and influence of Benjamin Franklin—we’ve all written those Freshman 
essays; in Sophomore year a smile rippled over its black face when I 
composed a lurid disputation on the Negro Question or some other social 
problem; and in Junior year when “once upon a midnight dreary,” I 
ground out a “spirited peroration” due at chapel next morning, how 
unflinchingly did it yield its plenty to aid me in crystallizing those heart- 
thrilling thoughts ! 

And now the old inkstand looks dolefully at me, as much as to say: 
“ Well, we’re on the last lap!” Sure, we are! Never fear, though! I'll 
take you with me when I cross the tape, my boy ! 

But the old inkstand stares on in silence. There’s a sort of misty film 
about its one great eye. Pshaw! let’s shut down the cover; and for a 
change meditate on that February examination schedule— 


“ Permitte Divis catera—.”” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


*‘ * * * These wild and wandering cries.” 
— Tennyson. 


“ ATOBODY reads The Editor’s Table!” This bit of comfort has been, 

in a pleasant manner, conveyed to me many times. It gives one 
a great deal of satisfaction to feel that he may write just as he pleases, 
upon any subject, and never have to stand the fire of anybody’s heart- 
less criticism. Especially is this satisfaction felt when writing under the 
shadow of coming events—events which are ethical, and metaphysical, 
and chemical, and physiological-psychological in character, and carry 
with them little of that property which men call “good cheer.” Since, 
then, The Table need not take into consideration the likes and dislikes 
of other people, and may write only to suit himself, I wonder what I 
would like to write about. I might tell myself about vacation and all its 
attendant joys; what Christmas gifts I received, and how, owing to the 
foot-ball season, I decided not to make any presents myself this year; 
about sleigh-rides and skating and social joys; parties and teas and calls, 
and dinners of turkey, and—but a very great poet says that 


“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


I think I’ll abandon that subject. Since no one is going to read, I might 
discuss the relative merits of Clio and Whig Halls without being con- 
victed of campaigning; or I might, without seeming trite, say a word 
about the sidewalks on William street, or the site of Alexander Hall, or 
the scaffolding on Witherspoon, or the desire of the upper classmen to 
have the Freshmen attend the Junior Prom., or ’93’s chances of getting 
on the Lrr. board, or even make a few jokes about Chicago. Chicago? 
I have it! TI’ll soliloquize about Christopher Columbus! 

It cannot be justly claimed for Christopher, in virtue of the fact that 
he discovered America, that he has the right to assume the title of Father 
of American Literature, or of First Great Sachem of Tammany Hall, or 
even of the primal cause of the American Revolution, so I shall endeavor 
to consider him under none of these heads, but simply as Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer. 

There was a holiday in Sunny Spain, the bells were ringing and the 
people shouting. There was talking of a wonderful country where bright 
waves dashed silver spray over golden sands, and brilliant birds were 
there, and flowers and palm trees, and a summer sky. Four little ships 
had crossed the ocean and come back with news from afar. Their admiral 
was honored by the king and by the queen, all the people sang his praise 
and all because in 1492 Christopher Columbus discovered something! 
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I wonder how the world would be if that discovery had never been 
made. Where would the men of Princeton be? Some would dwell in 
England, some in Ireland, some by the rapids of the Rhine. Some of 
the loafers might be kings and princes, some of the pollers, slaves, and 
most every one of all of them would be somebody else. Sitting Bull 
would be living and holding his Court in Washington, while the wild 
beasts of the forest would stumble over Princeton pavements, there 
wouldn’t be any spectacle shops in Boston, and not a single hustler 
would be seen “in the continuous woods where rolls the Oregon.” I 
am glad that Columbus did discover America. 

Poor Columbus! The glory and the brightness too soon faded out for 
him, and surrounded by poverty and misery he passed hia latter days in 
this ungrateful world. But his name and his fame live after him, and 
they shall live until Father Time lays down a worn-out scythe ! 

Another ’92 is here, and The Table, and his friends, Columbus-like, 
must set out on a voyage of discovery. It seems so strange to stand 
upon the shores of the old, beloved country and to look out over the sea 
and wonder in what haven the anchors shall be cast. I only hope that 
for each one the voyage may be a happy one. May the ships be not 
wafted too far to the North, where the icebergs are, and the cold winds 
blow, and the sun shines only half the year, where the circulation stops 
and life is frozen; nor to equatorial countries where earth too easily 
yields her fruits, and warm suns and perfume laden breezes bear with 
them indolence and sleep, but rather to some rugged, temperate land, 
where the cold may not freeze, nor the heat enervate, where life 
depends upon effort, comfort upon self-denial, where men are men—and 
may there be no shipwrecks on the way! This is moralizing, and if any- 
body were going to read it, I shouldn’t think of moralizing, but as I’ve 
said before, one advantage in The Table is that I may say just what I 
please, and no one will be the wiser. I’ll drop this now and get at 
Puchta, or, less lucky than Columbus, I may fail to discover a country— 
that fair land where the alumni have their dwelling places. 


“The Jews in New York” is the subject of a paper by Richard 
Wheatley in the January Century. The religious customs and race 
characteristics of this “ peculiar” people are treated. “Custer’s Last 
Battle” is described “by one of his troop commanders.” “The Nau- 
lahka” is a most entertaining story, and the interest of the first chap- 
ters is well sustained. In the paper entitled “Gounod in Italy and 
Germany,” we have some of that musician’s reminiscences. “ Bentley’s 
System” and “A Battle in Crackerdom” are short stories. 

The Atlantic Monthly opens with a new serial, “ Don Orsino,” from the 
pen of Marion Crawford. The author’s name is a sufficient hint as to 
the interest of the story. An unpublished essay of Emerson’s will be 
gladly received. It is upon “ Boston,” and the wonder is that it has 
never made its appearance before. Another paper of great interest is 
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upon Mr. Lowell, and is contributed by Henry James. Other articles 
are upon “The Greatest Need of College Girls” and “ Why Socialism 
Appeals to Artists.” 

Scribner’s adds another chapter to the volume of unpublished corres- 
pondence which has been growing so large of late. These are letters of 
Washington Allston, whose likeness makes the frontispiece for the Jan- 
uary number. Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield contribute their second paper, 
giving us, this time, their experience of “A Day with the Donkey Boys.” 
Recorder Smyth writes about “ Crime and the Law,” in a paper which 
should be of interest to sociologists. “The Comédie-Francaise and the 
Odeon” is by William F. Apthorp, and is fully illustrated. The first in 
a series of papers upon “American Illustration” is contributed by Wil- 
liam A. Coffin. Wagnerians will be interested in H. E. Krehbiel’s Bay- 
reuth Revisited.” In the line of fiction we find an installment of Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ The Wrecker,” and a ghost story entitled “The Doctor’s 
Relatives.” 

John Russell, R. A., “the prince of crayon portrait painters” is the 
subject of the leading article in The Magazine of Art, for February. The 
frontispiece is from one of this artist’s productions. ‘“ Book Edge Deco- 
rations” has ten illustrations. Other papers are “Artistic Homes,” “Two 
Winter Exhibitions,” and “The Dulwich Gallery,” all of which are illus- 
trated. “Our Illustrated Note Book” is unusually full this time. 

Lippincott’s has for its frontispiece a likeness of Agnes Huntingdon. 
The novel, by Young E. Allison, entitled “The Passing of Major Kil- 
gore,” is written in a very natural and easy style. We hope we may in 
future see more from this new writer’s pen. “The Editor-in-Chief” is a 
lively sketch of a veteran’s experience in the exciting pursuit of “ run- 
ning a newspaper ;” Mrs. Barr contributes an essay on “The Decline of 
Politeness ;” Julian Hawthorne discusses the art of recitation in an 
article entitled “The Interpreter;” Mr. Daniel L. Dawson, in “ With 
the Gloves,” gives a high estimate of the noble art of self-defence; and 
there are two Girl papers, more or less humorous, “The Young Girl ” 
and “Consolation for the Ugly Girl.” Of the verse, “‘The Gude Wife,” 
by James Whitcomb Riley, is by far the best—there is the same depth 
of homely tender feeling combined with ingenuous expression which 
make his Hoosier-dialect lines so dear. 


Among college exchanges we find little worthy of notice this month. 
There is naturally something of a reaction after the holidays. The Wil- 
liams Lit. has a readable essay upon the “The Growth of German 
Poetry,” and there are pleasing short poems in several periodicals, speci- 
mens of which we reproduce: 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
One star from all eternity has hung, 
The porch-light of God’s house, to be a guide 
To weary angels, speeding to his side 
From munistry on earth ; and shines among 
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The lesser lights with glory that has sprung 
From nearness to his presence, and the wide 
White gates of Heaven, where the hosts abide 
Who chant his praise with undefil’d tongue. 
But once, when wise men journeyed from afar 
With gifts of gold and incense in their hands, 
God left the portals dark and sent his star 
To guide their footsteps over desert sands, 
To where, in stable, as the oxen are, 
A little child lay wrapped in swaddling bands. 
—Vassar Miscellany. 


YE POETTE TO His LADYE. 
ON A CLOUDIE DAY. 


Would’st know, sweetehearte, whyye all ye Skie 
Is dimme as any Autumn Daye? 
I knowe! 
Ye little Sunbeams laughing bye 
Alle golden, rosie-cheeked, and faire, 
Gotte tangelled in thyye lovelly Haire— 
And soe, 
Sweetehearte, ye Summer Skie 
Is dimme as any Autumn Daye. 
I knowe ! 
—Southern Collegian. 


DEATH. 


Holoc vst of man’s great treasure ; 
Soul of mine thou went’st astray. 
Soiemn peace in boundless measure 
Holds the life of yesterday. 
Life but turned to fall asleep— 
Summer sows, let Autumn reap. 


—Normail College Echo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


POETICAL WORKS or Ottver Wenpett Hoimes. 3 Votumes. $4.50. 
(Boston: Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co.) 


As an antidote to acute melancholia, nothing can be more admirable 
than the remedy which New England’s genial doctor has compounded 
out of rhymes and metres. The contents of this work need not be 
described. Every man who has enjoyed this life to its full has read 
“The Last Leaf,” and “The Boys,” and “The Height of the Ridiculous,” 
“The One Hoss Shay” and a hundred more. The edition is handsomely 
bound in red cloth, with uncut leaves and gilt tops. A portrait of the 
author is the frontispieca to the first volume. Each volume contains a 
table of contents, and there are complete indexes of first lines and of 
titles. 


ODES, LYRICS AND SONNETS. By James Russert Lowei1. (Boston 
AnD New York: Hoveuron, Mirriin & Co.) 


Some of the choicest lines from the pen of our iately lamented 
countryman are collected in this beautiful little volume of white and 
gold. 

First are his odes: “ Harvard Commemoration, 1865,” “ Agassiz” and 
“Under the Old Elm.” Then the lyrics: “Endymion,” “The Flying 
Datchman” and all those old favorites, and lastly his sonnets. 

But they all bear the same characteristic marks, that fine chiseling, 
with the odor of culture about them. Perhaps there is a lack of intense 
feeling—a New England chilliness—in his lines, yet we must remember 
that they are the songs of a scholar and public man, and the law of com- 
pensation is universal; we must not expect the exquisite lily to possess 
the wood-land sweetness of the violet. 


THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. By E. Nussrr. $7.50 (New York: 
RapHakE. Tuck & Sons.) 

It would take an artist to do justice to one of the most handsome chil- 

dren’s books which has been published. The story begins by telling 


how 
** Columbus lived in fairy times 


As you, no doubt, suspect ; 
His Christian name was Christopher 
His conduct was correct.’’ 


The discoverer sets out with “acrew all picked of little boys,” and 
the main facts of the voyage of the real Columbus are adapted to this 
fairy Christopher. The verses are quaint and pretty, and there is little 
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doubt but that the children who hear this fairy story will, in future 
times, realize the lines which say— 


** So you're sure to meet with this tale again, 
In a grown-up book some day, 
And although ‘twill be muddled with figures and facts 
In a stupid grown-up way, 
Yet you'll know it at once, and ‘ my fairy tale 
I’ve found you again!’ you'll say.”’ 


There are twelve full-page illustrations, in colors, while the margins of 
the pages containing the verses are illustrated most artistically. The 
little boys dressed out in full coats of armor, the little girls in matron’s 
dresses, and the little Indians lightly clad, with “ feathers stuck in their 
hair,” make most charming subjects for a picture, and the artists have 
used them to the greatest possible advantage. 


SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT BURNS. (New Yorke: Marcus 
Warp & Co.) 

As a souvenir of the unfortunate poet who “left his land her sweetest 
song and earth her saddest story,” nothing could seem more appropri- 
priate than the volume before us. The binding is a striking one, being 
in part a piece of genuine plaid, while the other part bears the seal which 
Burns designed for his family, and a facsimile of the author’s handwriting 
and signature. The leaves have ragged edges, and almost every page pre= 
sents a sketch illustrative either of the author’s life or poems. Burns’ life 
was a terrible failure, but the compiler pleads, “ Let us think kindly of 
him.” And as we look over the book which so attractively brings to 
our mind all the beauty, all the gentle nature of Scotia’s Bard, the in- 
junction finds a subdued but ready echo in each heart. “A lad was 
born in Kyle.” We follow his life of genius and dissipation, and who 
will refuse to“ drap a tear,” reading in the epitaph which he himself had 
written : 


** Reader attend—whether thy soul 
Soars Fancy’s flight beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs the earthly hole, 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdoms root.”’ 


THE SONGS OF SAPPHO. By James 8S. Eassy-Smirn. (WasHING- 
ton, D.C.: Srormont & Jackson.) 

To a classical student the name of Sappho is one of tantalizing interest. 
The paucity of her writings and the wonderful power of the scattered 
lines we possess, lead us to deplore only the more greatly, the misguided, 
though perhaps well-intended effort of the Byzantine emperors, who, it 
is said, ordered the works of the Lesbian poetess to be burned. We find 
extant but “one ode, part of another, three epigrams and a few broken 
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fragments. It is this shattered bequest of a much-slandered woman that 
Mr. Easby-Smith has collected and translated. Modesty marks his 
work. It is a befitting tribute from an American student to his fellow- 
collegians. The text is, however, somewhat indistinct in certain places, 
and this, with the poor quality of the paper, strengthens our opinion that 
the whole volume, small as it is, might with propriety have been more 
pretentious in form and finish. Mr. Easby-Smith is a versifier of no mean 
skill, and more than this, has with few exceptions surprisingly caught 
the spirit of the delicate lines he translates. These few exceptions lack 
the simplicity required by the original—a scarcely blameable fault, 
however. “The Songs of Sappho” will be a valuable addition to any 
library. 


THE FOUR GEORGES. By Wiiu1am Makepeace Toackeray. $3.00. 
(Megapvitiz, Pa.: Frioop & Vincent.) 

An artistic binding, handsome paper, very wide margins, and capital 
illustrations by George Wharton Edwards, have combined to make 
attractive that which has been to many persons wonderfully attractive, 
even when paper and binding have been of inferior quality. As a gift 
book, this edition of “The Four Georges” compares very favorably with 
any of the beautiful volumes of its class which recent months have seen. 
No picture of English life in the last century is more entertaining than 
these lectures of Thackeray’s. Keen satire, irresistible humor, some- 
thing bright in every sentence, these characteristics have made a 
thoroughly readable book, while artist and publisher are to be congratu- 
lated upon having made a readable book, beautiful. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. From tHe Frenco or 
G. Masptro. (New York: D. Appieton & Co.) 


It can easily be understood how the study of the ancient monarchies 
should possess a powerful fascination. The unknown, the mysterious, 
awaken man’s curiosity, and no sooner is the riddle propounded than 
many are working to unravel the mystery. Prof. Maspéro, whose inves- 
tigations have done so much for the world, gives us in these pages a 
glimpse not at chronological history, but at the daily life of the differ- 
ent classes in the ancient Orient. “I walked through the streets of the 
city,” says he in his preface, “glanced through the half-open doors, 
peered into the shops, noted down the remarks of the populace that I 
chanced to overhear.” The periods which he has chosen are those of 
Rameses II. in Egypt, and of Assurbanipal in Assyria, these being the 
times of most complete monumental records. The translation is very 
evidently a success, as we find the style graphic, the narrative through- 
out entertaining and instructive. To see these ancient peoples as they 
go about their ordinary pursuits, in their life so different from that 
which we know, seems most like a translation to fairy-land ; and espe- 
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cially wonderful does it seem that to-day men are standing face to face 
with the great Pharaoh, who, after the lapse of milleniums, “ still retains 
an expression of pride, of sovereign majesty,” as men of the nineteenth 
century turn upon him their curious gaze. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. $1.50, (New Yorx;: 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


The custom of getting up series of the character to which this biography 
belongs has been coming into considerable popularity with publishers ; 
and deservedly, for the idea has many obvious advantages. These neat 
and uniform volumes on a number of kindred subjects are a desideratum 
in any library. Besides, one is generally justified in expecting that each 
subject has been handled with skill and by a thorough master of it. 

In the present case any such expectations would be fully realized. The 
story of Sir Philip Sidney, that epitome of true chivalry, would be more 
interesting than any fiction in whatever dress it might appear. If any, 
thing were needed to add to the interest of his life, it would be found 
in the facile and pleasing manner in which the author has, in telling of 
the man, also given us a reflex picture of his times and their manners. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE AGITATOR. By Cartos Martyn. $1.50. 
(New York: Funx & WaGNALLS.) 


This volume in the American Reformers Series is one of intense interest 
to the present generation, as giving us a picture of one of the chief actors 
in the most dramatic period of American history. No word could bring 
before us the man better than the designation used upon the title page, 
the agitator. When crimes flourished, when wrong was rampant, when 
free speech was a dangerous right to assert, the clear voice of Phillips 
was heard demanding reform and forcing such an agitation as would 
rectify these evils. No higher praise could be given Mr. Martyn than 
to say he has done justice to his subject. James Russell Lowell says of 
this production that in it he had looked for Phillips’ life, and had 
found the man. Written in an easy, fluent style, and with a realistic 
touch, the story never becomes dry. Mr. Martyn deserves the greatest 
credit in favoring us with a readable history of such a life and such a 
period, and one which, we venture to assert, will be read instead of 
meeting the too common fate of biographies. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Transtatep sy Grorce Lona. 
$1. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

“What is Trath?” How often that hard question was asked in 
ancient times, when the world had not heard the clear answer which 
to-day is echoed from afar. They tried to solve the problem in many 
ways, those old philosophers, and some of them came nearer the solu- 
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tion than we understand. Among these truth-seekers stands a Roman 
slave, Epictetus. Abused by his master, crippled by cruel treatment, 
he nevertheless shows a most beautiful character. His life is full of 
song. He praises God for everything. He teaches that nothing ill can 
overtake the just—a semblance of evil sometimes comes, but it is really 
good. Epictetus’ love for a personal God is wonderful, and those who 
listened to his words in the midst of a dark, despairing age must have 
felt that, although the darkness was not lifted, they could bear the 
darkness better for what he had told them. Epictetus, so far as we 
know, was silent about the future, his eyes could not pierce the shadow; 
his lips were closed. In all his discourses there are lessons even for 
this age and generation. 

The volume is one of the “ Knickerbocker Nugget” series, and the 
beauty of the old philosopher’s thought is worthy of the dainty covers 
which contain it. 





LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By James Russet. 
Lowest. (Boston: Hovexrton, Mtrrumn & Co.) 


This collection contains seven of Mr. Lowell’s latest essays. They are 
upon “Gray,” “Landor,” “ Walton,” the “ Areopagitica,” the “ Richard 
III,” “The Study of Modern Languages,” and “The Progress of the 
World.” The Essays have been published separately, and their charac- 
ter is well known. Most of them had been revised by their author, pre- 
paratory to their publication ina volume. In the essay placed last in 
the collection we have a fitting close to Mr. Lowell’s work as an essayist. 
After tracing the movement, ever onward, over falling empires, through 
many changes, he closes with a word of hope, which we think he would 
have wished to leave with them who, after him, were to struggle on 
toward the realization of the world’s greet destiny—it reads: ‘‘ Sicut pa- 
tribus erit Deus nobis.” The volume is bound in red cloth, with rough 
edges, gilt top, and a portrait. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, (Boston: Hovcn- 
TON, Mirruin & Co.) 

The need of a high-class reading book,'contaning prose and verse selec- 
tions from American authors led to this admirable compilation, which 
has been approved throughout, by the Boston school authorities. There 
are short biographical sketches, and selections from the works of Frank- 
lin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and O’Reilly. The Extracts are not 
short and disconnected, as in many works of the class, but are so com- 
plete as to give the reader a fair example of the author’s work. For in- 
stance we find such poems as “Snow Bound,” “Evangeline,” “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” “ Thanatopsis;” and in the prose selections, “Rip 
Van Winkle,” “The Great Stone Face,” and Webster’s oration upon 
- The Bunker Hill Monument.” The work is valuable as bringing the 
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student into contact with the very best of our literature in a complete 
form, and not hacked into pieces by some hand inferior to the author's 
own. As a reading book, therefore, it may be most cordially com- 
mended, and more than this can be said for it; for one who wishes 
some of the best things from the best authors, condensed into a single 
volume, we have seen nothing more admirable than “ Masterpieces of 
American Literature.” 


THE CHINESE. Rost. Courman, Jr.,M. D. (Pamapeteara: Tue F. 
A. Davis Co.) 

No nation of the East is attracting more attention in the West to-day 
than China. Although so much interest is taken in the “ Flowery 
Kingdom,” comparatively little is known with regard to it. Any 
work giving us a true picture of the China of to-day is of interest to the 
reading public. Dr. Coltman furnishes us with such a book, viewing his 
subject from three standpoints, medical, social and political. We ven- 
ture to state that the author has given us an accurate picture of Chinese 
home life. Dr. Coltman has possessed remarkable facilities for com- 
piling such a work. He pictures to us the life of the people, their joys, 
their sorrows, their dissipations and their pleasures. He tells of the 
prevalent Chinese diseases and their causes. His remarks upon the 
awful yet half understood leprosy are worthy of note. In the author’s 
opinion this is the day of Chinese opportunity. Now must the great 
Empire decide for progress or sink into sleep and slavery. 


SHELLEY’S DEFENSE OF POETRY. Enprrep sy A.S. Cook. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.,) 

It is with strange feelings that we take up this, the only complete 
prose work Shelley has left us. We have been so used to reading his 
splendidly musical poetry, with its fine imagery and unrestrained, 
sometimes almost wild imagination, that it seems out of place to think of 
him as writing anything else. Yet after we have finished the first few 
pages and have fairly begun into the book this feeling wears off, and by 
the time we come to the end we wonder why it was that a man who could 
write prose so forcibly and naturall did not enrich our literature with 
more of it. But when we leave the subject of style and examine the 
theories he presents for our consideration, we cannot speak with such 
unqualified approval. Like his ideas of life his ideas of poetry are often- 
times based upon utterly false principles, but so masterly and ardent a 
defense does he make of them that we have to exert our critical  facul- 
ties to the utmost to keep from being persuaded by his arguments and 
eloquence. 

Mr. Cook’s introduction presents an able and scholarly analysis of 
Shelley’s views. 
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THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By Epwarp Brooxs. §$1.25. 
(ParuapetPHia: THe Penn Pusiisuine Co.) 





The author succeeds in his endeavor to give pupils in the public 
schools an interesting account of the adventures of the great Ulysses. 
It is of the utmost importance to a person of even moderate education, 
to understand the many allusions which are constantly being made to 
classical literature, and to mythology. Many have no opportunity to 
come directly into contact with Greek and Latin literaturejand for such, 
an indirect contact will bring something of the refining, educating influ- 
ence, which the great writings of antiquity so wonderfully possess, 
While Dr. Brooks has adapted his story particularly to the capacities, 
“boys and girls,” it is of interest to any one who wishes a short and 
comprehensive story of the Odyssey. The volume contains eighteen full- 
page illustrations, copies of the Flaxman designs. 





THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS. By Arrnour T. Pierson. $1, (Parzr, 
35c.) (New York: Tue Funk & Waenatts Co.) 


Christian Missions ought to be of interest to every intelligent mind» 
for their evident tendency is toward the remodeling of the world’s 
customs, to the complete uplifting of the world’s life. The man who 
refuses to feel an interest in missions, refuses to care for the world’s pro- 
gress. Dr. Pierson tells us, in his little book, some of the wonderful 
stories of missionary success in various parts of the earth. The volume 
is the work of an enthusiast, and the accourts of the “miracles” are 
given in a vivid and interesting narrative. In the use of the word 
“ miracles,” the author has made no mistake. The facts which he gives 
are certainly marvelous. The book will be a valuable addition to Dr. 
Pierson’s other works upon similar themes. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By Mary L. Wison. 75c. (New 
York: MacMiiuan & Co.) 


This is a critical study of a great representative of the Victorian period. 
It is called a Primer. The title is perhaps too modest for the work. For 
though it presents in the main but running analyses of the poet’s produc- 
tions, it become necessary often, in so doing, to discuss subjective quali- 
ties. The book is clever, and an excellent presentation of the works of 
a most popular poet. The true prominence of Browning as an idyllist 
and romanticist is rightly recognized, and his powers as a closet dram- 
atist. For his dramas, though they were never intended for the stage, 
and have not the detailed essentials of the action for a stage drama, are 
fall of that introspective and self-absorbing quality which emphasize 
strongly the subjective side of life. If the book errs at all, it is not in 
kind, but in the extent of praise or condemnation, usually the former. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY, MAN OF SCIENCE. By Watrer Jerroup. 
75c. (New York: Fiemine H. Revewr & Co). 

This book brings out the many noble qualities in the life of the great 
scientist. His development was not along scientific lines alone. His 
life as a child, when he was a newsboy and bookbinder, to the time he 
went away from home, his love for science, and then his life asa teacher; 
preacher, lecturer and friend are portrayed. The last chapters contain 
notes upon his work and his relations with the Royal Institution, where 
he was so long “at home.” It is a valuable little work and interesting 


reading. 


THE STORY OF OUR CONTINENT. ByN. S. Saater. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co). 

This work is analytic. Starting with the geological formation of 
North America, Professor Shaler shows the connection between geology 
and geography, and then exhibits the effects of geographical conditions 
upon our nation. The volume is by no means a text-book, though it is 
“for the use of schools.” The theoretical portions of geography and 
geology are interwoven with literary art, and this renders the “ Story 
of Our Continent” a reading book worthy of a higher place in litera- 
ture than that which the ordinary school text-book holds. 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. By Frank Vincent AND ALBERT 
Epmunp Lancaster. (Funk & WaGNALLs.) 

Two men, with a good knowledge of things in India, furnish a story 
which is a strange jumble of native insurrection, New York rector, 
Indian dancing girl and over-indulgent father. 

Allan Marmaduke is a handsome young rector; whose huge fortune 
must, by the command of his father’s will, be turned over to charities, in 
case the young man ever marries. So strong is his love that he is about 
to do so, until Dr. Billington informs him that hereditary insanity is the 
reason of the cruel will. The baffled young clergyman renounces his 
love, his church and his belief, and sails to India, where he strives to 
forget his embittered life by plunging into the study of Brahman philos- 
ophy, but in that warm, lazy climate other influences are more alluring, 
and Oriental studies are thrown over for Oriental love. It is soon after 
the death of beautiful Adwé, who is poisoned by the priests for desert- 
ing her duty as sacred dancer in the temple, that the news reaches him 
of the engagement of his former betrothed to the pampered son of Dr. 
Billington. All this he endures without losing his sanity. Now at this 
point the Lady of Cawnpore appears on the scene—we had forgotten 
that she had been in the prologue—turns out to be his aunt, tells him 
that insanity is not in the family, proves Dr. Billington a liar, and flies 
with him to America. They are delayed two days in New York Harbor 
by the blizzard of ’88, but they arrive in time to intercept the marriage. 
Madame Gregory, the Lady of Cawnpore, gives the now happy pair a 
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slice of her huge fortune, for she has as many fortunes as identities, one 
of the latter being Princess of some place in Russia. And so the 
romance ends. 

It is written in the old-fashioned long sentence siyle. The character 
drawing is weak. The construction clever. The descriptions good. 
The story is exciting. 


IMPROBABLE TALES. By Curnton Ross. (New Yorx anp Lonpon 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


The three stories contained in this neat little volume are all of the 
highest order. When one takes it up to read one of them it is no easy 
matter to lay it down until the book is completed. The stories are told 
with so much art that you at once become interested with the charac- 
ters. The first, “The Pretender,” is the most improbable, but happily 
told and interesting. “The Peace of the Hill” is the story of a would- 
be murderer. It is all-absorbing and the psychology of the criminal’s 
character is of the greatest interest. “After the Play of ‘The Rivals’” 
is a short story of the world of Sheridan, very cleverly told. 

On the whole, the book is as enjoyable an evening’s reading as anyone 
could wish. 


LOVE OR MONEY. By Karsarine Lez [Mrs. Henry Jenner]. 50c. 
(New York: D. Appieton & Co.) 


The scene of this novel is laid in England. The heroines are the two 
daughters of a clergyman. The girls are strongly contrasted. One is the 
embodiment of innocence and purity, the other of scheming and deceit- 
fulness. The story is up to the standard of the modern light novel, and 
in places may even be called strong. The noblest emotions, however. 
are sometimes treated with an unbecoming flippancy. In spite of these 
defects, the book contains moral lessons of no mean value. 
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CALENDAR. 


CALEN DAR. 


December 10TH.—Glee Club Concert in Morristown, N. J. 
DecemBer 12TH.—First Division of Speakers for Baird Prizes in the 
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